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| WHAT HE COST HER. 


| BY JAMES PAYN, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ LOST SIR MASSINGBERD,” “‘ AT HER MERCY,” 
** HALVES,” &c. 


—_—~>——— 
CHAPTER IX. “‘HE COMETH NOT,’ SHE SAID.” 


Cotonet Joxon had a soft place in his 

| head—he had an eye forart. It did not 

take the more objectionable form of an 

opinion on paintings or statuary, but 

contented itself with pronouncing when a 

woman was well dressed, or not; and he 

noticed, when Ella came down to breakfast 

i the next morning, that she was more care- 
fully attired than usual. 

“Expecting that young fellow,” was 
his verdict, which did not, however, escape 
- pe, for he was in the main a prudent 

He expressed his immediate senti- 
teenth with great vigour upon every subject 
that moved him, and he was very easily 
moved; but when his nature had been so 
far indulged it became placable enough. 
| When he had knocked his man down, 
unless in the case of any deep-seated 
animosity, when he was adamant, he was 
quite prepared to listen to reason; and in 


burst, he was rather weak and apt to give 
way, especially if she was young and 
good-looking. For his niece Ella he had 
really considerable affection, but there was 
another cause which bound her still more 
nearly to him. She had quarrelled with 
her father, whom he most cordially de- 
| tested; and, though it was not so great a 
compliment as if they had been good 
friends, still it was a matter of great 











personal satisfaction to him that she had 
left the paternal roof for his own. He 
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the matter ”’ of the girl’s penchant for this 
cadet, and had come to the conclusion that, 
if it came to anything, there would after 
all be some satisfaction to be got out of it; 
for, however distasteful such an alliance 
might be to himself, it would probably be 
much more disagreeable to her parent, 
his enemy. That it might come to some- 
thing he thought very probable, from 
what he knew of the young lady herself; 
especially if there was opposition. And if 
it did, it was better that the thing should 
be done with his own consent, and in the 
teeth of her father. So he had resolved 
to let things “‘slide,” and in the meantime 
to make up for his late indignation by 
civility. 

“Well, Ella, my dealing, : what are your 
plans for the morning?” inquired he, 
looking up from his devilled ro wea He 
liked everything hot and peppered, as 
though his nature had needed stimulants 
of that exciting kind, which was certainly 
not the case. 

“Plans, Uncle Gerard?” replied Ella, 
laughing, “ one would think I was an en- 
gineer, to hear you talk. A sortie to Gracie | 
in the course of the day will, I daresay, be 
the extent of my military operations.” 

“Perhaps you would like to come with 
me to the marshes; there are some inte- 
resting experiments to be tried with the 
new gun, and I will drive you down there 
in the pony- carriage, or anywhere else you 
please.” 

“Thank you, uncle, I don’t think I feel 
quite up to a drive to-day. My nerves— 
though I know you don’t believe I have 
any—are still a little shaken after yester- 
day’s adventure; and I am afraid poor 
Gracie’s will be in a much worse state— 








had had the opportunity of “sleeping upon 
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“My friend the commissary has some 
excellent remedies for hysterics,” replied 
the colonel, grimly; “I daresay he has 
given her a sedative by this time.” 

“‘T daresay he has behaved like a brute, 
if you mean that,” said Ella. “ How you 
can be intimate, my dear uncle, with such 
@ ‘pernicious villain——’” 

* Ella, Ella, what language!” exclaimed 
the colonel reprovingly, and turning up 
the whites of his eyes; “who could have 
taught you such words?” 

“ Well, it was Mr. William Shakespeare,” 
returned the young lady, demurely, “and 
I am sure he had not a greater ruffian in 
his eye, when he made use of them, than 
Mr. Ray.” 

“ Acting-Deputy-Assistant-Commissary- 
General Ray, if you please, my dear; he 
would be very indignant if he knew you 
called him Mr. Ray.” 

The colonel, however, was by no means 
indignant; he had a hearty contempt for 
the Commissariat Department, and indeed 
for every walk of human life which was 
not distinctly military; and as to his 
“Sandy,” he did not make the. exception 
which the Greenwich pensioner of those 
days made with respect to his hospital; he 
abused his friend himself, and allowed 
everybody else to do the like. The colonel 
was by no means a popular man, but the 
commissary was much less acceptable to 
the general public, and it was therefore 
agreeable to the former to hear him ill- 
spoken of, a pleasure that really failed him. 

“Well, I am afraid Sandy’s a bit of a 
tyrant,” admitted: the colonel, with an air 
of charity, as though tyranny were a crime 
whereof no one could possibly accuse him, 
and of which he might therefore speak 
with disinterestedness. 

“ He is a bully and a cowa 
Ella, sententiously. 

“ Dear me, is that Shakespeare again ?” 
inquired the colonel, “I am quite shocked.” 

The notion of Colonel Gerard Juxon 
being shocked at anything, much less at a 
little strong language, was certainly very 
funny, and so it seemed to strike himself, 
for he laughed immoderately. ‘“ ‘A bully 
and a coward!’ The idea of such words 
being applied to the commissary, just 
because he keeps order in his family! It 
is lucky you’re not a man, Ella, or he 
would have your blood.” 

“Tt’s lucky for him,” returned Ella, 
with flashing eyes, ‘‘for if I were a man, 
I should do something dreadful to him. 
To see how he behaves to his poor wife 


” observed 





and Gracie ; I declare I sometimes long 
to knock his wicked, a vating, ugl 
head off!” sera 8 ugly 

“Ella, you must not quote Shakespeare 
with such accuracy,” interrupted the 
colonel, reprovingly, “or I must buy you 
a Bowdlerised edition. You're a clever, 
good girl if it wasn’t for passion and 
strong language—strong language and 
passion, those are your foibles; apart from 
them you're charming. You say you have 
made no plans for yourself this morning ; 
but perhaps you have made some for me? 

“For you, uncle? How could I?” 

“That’s what I say, how could she, 
the little vixen ? ut then I know 
there is no limit to her tyranny. Talk of 
Sandy!—his way is mild and paternal 
compared with yours. Now tell me frankly, 
would you rather have my room or my 
company this morning—eh, dear ? ” 

The colonel, who had been a sad dog in 
his day, had a very roguish manner, when 
he chose to wear it, which became him 
admirably, and he put it on upon the 
present occasion. Doubtless it had thrown 
many a young person of the opposite sex 
into a delightful embarrassment and con- 
fusion in its time, but it had no such 
effect on Ella. 

Just the faintest blush touched the 
tender dusk of her cheek, as she replied 
with all simplicity, “ Well, since you put 
the two alternatives before me so distinctly, 
uncle, I must make some choice; your 
company is always agreeable, while your 
room is only sometimes so, but just on 
this particular morning—with the sun on 
the other side of the house, it is so cool, 
you know, I really thin ” 

“ Well, what, you impudent little witch? 
You don’t mean to say tha of 

“Yes, Uncle Gerard, just for this morn- 
ing” (this with a profound curtsey) “ I 
prefer your room.” 

If her decision was unflattering, the way 
she put it was almost attractive enough to 
make up for it. No more winning smile 
ever accompanied a maiden’s “ Yes” than 
that which mitigated the colonel’s dis- 
missal; he put on his cap without a word 
of remonstrance, and pulled out his cigar- 
case, a sure sign of his departure from the 
lodge. It was too small a house to smoke 
in; toosmall also for a téte-d-téte interview 
in one of its sitting-rooms while a third - 
person occupied the other, the windows of 
both being open, contiguous and fronting 
the same lawn. The colonel never fiat- 
tered himself, like the famous Cambridge 
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professor, that “he knew everything ex- 
cept botany;” but affairs of the heart, 
and how to treat them, he imagined with 
some justice that he did understand. He 
would indeed have made a most excellent 
chaperon, had he but been of the other 
sex, and could he have subdued a certain 
predilection for making love upon his own 
account, which, notwithstanding his years, 
was as strong as ever. 

“ She can’t say I haven’t given the young 
scamp a fair field,” muttered he, as he 
strode away with jingling spurs and 
clanking scabbard. “I wish I could add 
‘and no favour,’ but she shall just take 
her own way, and thank me whatever 
comes of it. It will be a nuisance, of 
course, though not half so disagreeable 
for me as it will be for John” (here he 
grinned, not at all-as he was wont to grin 
at the fair sex) “‘if the thing really comes 
to a head; but it is ten to one that it never 
will, and she wiil still owe me a debt of 
gratitude.” 

From which it will be seen that the 
colonel was a bit of a diplomatist, though 
it would have mortally offended him to be 
called such. 

So Ella waited within her bower, now 
comparing her little gold watch with the 
clock on the mantelpiece; now peering 


through the folds of the muslin curtain 
of the window that looked towards the 
entrance-gate; and now taking up a book, 
and throwing it down again with an air 
of weariness that would have made its 
author, could he behold it, call her down- 


right plain. No one else of the male 
sex could, however, have passed any such 
verdict upon her. She had never, in fact, 
looked more bewitching than on that par- 
ticular morning; her complexion, though 
dark, was clear, and feared the sunlight no 
more than any peach on the garden-wall ; 
her large eyes bore no trace of the fire that 
had flashed from them on the previous day, 
bat were as tender as a gazelle’s; on the 
side of each little ear hung a dainty curl, 
so small that it could be hardly seen, not- 
withstanding its raven blackness, until you 
came quite near, when never did ear-ring 
look half so fair as it. 

Until the clock struck ten she was a 
picture of still life; afterward, the posture 
changed,. and presently the manner also. 
Her rose of a mouth would pout, becoming, 
as it were, “a bud again;” a shadow would 
cross her lovely face, and she would pace 
the room with such impatient steps, that 
her silk dress murmured at such vulgar 


speed. To make preparations for what 
does not occur is, with men, counted as 
loss, but it is not aiways so with women. 
No woman ever regretted having put on 
a becoming dress, even if there has been 
nene but the looking-glass to whom to 
show it; and now that the hours went by, 
and he for whom she waited came not, 
this beautiful gown of Ella’s began to 
assert itself, and even to suggest — 
She sat down suddenly at a writing-tab. 
and dashed off a note; then ringing for 
the servant, said, “Let this be taken at 
once—at once, I say—to Miss Furbelow’s.” 
She was not generally imperious to the 
domestics, and when the man had left the 
room she repented of her manner. 

“T am a fool,” said she; “a self-willed 
fool, to be thus put out. Perhaps he can- 
not come, or perhaps he will not.. Why 
should I have taken it for granted that he 
would? He has made and broken promises 
before, I’ll warrant; and why not to me? 
Yet he seemed the soul of truth. How 
noble he looked when all that mob of 
villains set upon him. Yet a man may be 
brave and lie. I know that Uncle Gerard 
despises me for what I am doing, and now 
he will laugh at me. Itis humiliating, 
it is shameful. Thank Heaven, there is 
the gate-bell at last.” 

In a moment she had seated herself in an 
arm-chair with a book in her hand—a 
languid picture of indifference. 

“A note, miss.” 

“Very good, Williams; is there any 
answer required ?” 

“No, miss; the messenger said he was 
just to hand it in.” 

“Then leave it on the table.” 

Her eyes reverted to her book till the 
door had closed upon the man, then she 
seized the note with avidity. It was an 
ordinary little billet enough, with R.M.A. 
upon the seal, which might have stood for 
Royal Marine Artillery; but she knew it 
did not. 

“Dear, Miss Mayne,” ran the contents, 
“T should of course have done myself the 
pleasure of calling at Hawthorne Lodge 
this morning, had it not been for the 
unpleasant circumstance that the whole 
Academy is ‘under arrest till further 
orders ;’ so that I am necessarily confined 
to the Enclosure. I sincerely trust that 
you feel none the worse for your adventure 
of yesterday. Yours faithfully, 

“Crom Henry Lanpon. 

“P.S. If your uncle would put in a 





word with Sir Hercules in favour of poor 
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Darall, I should feel greatly obliged. I 
am afraid matters are looking serious for 
him.” 

If it had been a lady’s note, the im- 

ortance of the postscript could not have 
rne a greater ratio to the contents of 
the epistle ; it was not the postscript, how- 
ever, which first engaged Ella’s attention, 
but the signature. 

“Cecil Henry,” murmured she, “‘ what 
pretty names! they almost sound like 
music. And he signs himself ‘ Yours 
faithfully.’” 

She put the letter on her knee, and 
looked up with a happy smile, as though he 
were there in person. “ Yours faithfully ” 
—he could not have chosen a better word. 
She did not guess, however, how it had 
been chosen. The fact was that the com- 

sitian of this epistle, short as it was, 
had exercised Mr. Landon’s intelligence 
not a little; so much so, indeed, that he 
had called in the aid of his friend Darall 
to decide upon its terms. 

“T must write to the girl, you see, to 
explain why I am not able to call according 
to promise; but how the deuce am I to 
address her? ‘ Mr. C. H. Landon presents 
his compliments ’ is cold, and I don’t want 
her to think I’m cold; and besides, though 
it’s easy enough to begin that way, I always 
find myself getting into the first person 
before I’ve done with it.” 

“That's your egotism,” observed Darall, 
drily; “I should begin ‘Dear madam.’ ” 

‘“‘ That is your prudishness,” replied Lan- 
don, “and also your ignorance; don’t you 
know that you only write ‘Madam’ toa 
married woman ? ” 

“Well, then, try ‘ Dearest Ella.’ ” 

“ Now don’t be a fool, Hugh. I really 
want your ideas upon the subject. I sup- 
pose it won’t do to begin with ‘My’ dear 
anything: it must be plain ‘Dear.’” _ 

“T don’t think she would like plain 
‘Dear.’ ” 

Here ensued a temporary interruption 
to the composition of the billet -doux. 
Landon threw the pen-tray at Darall’s 
head, and Darall, who was engaged in 
plan-drawing at the time in question, 
returned his fire with a chunk of india- 
rubber. 

“Now look here, Hugh, be serious. I 
believe, if you were writing to the other 
one—the pasty-faced one—you would not 
treat the matter as a joke.” 

“If you mean Miss Ray by the ‘ pasty- 
faced one,’ I don’t agree with you, Landon ; 
and I also think it a very coarse and un- 





gentlemanly way to speak of any young 
lad Ned 


“There now, you're vexed, old fellow, 
and I’m glad of it, since you will no 
longer be full of your jokes. Miss Ray 
is lovely, and only second to my own 
charmer. Come, I can’t say more than 
that. I think ‘Dear Miss Mayne’ is the 
proper thing; it isn’t improper, at all 
events, like ‘ Madam.’” 

“No, I don’t think it’s improper ; but I 
do think it’s a little impudent.” 

“* She’ll like it all the better for that,” 
remarked Landon, with the air of one who 
knows the sex. ‘Iam quite sure she was 
rather struck with your humble servant. 
You know I had more opportunities for 
making the running with her than you 
had with the other one. Then again 
about the finish ; it won’t do to say ‘ Yours 
always,’ I suppose—eh ? ” 

“T should certainly suppose not; the 
idea of ‘always’ after seeing her yesterday 
for the first time! What do you say to 
‘Yours truly ?’” 

“T say ‘certainly not ;’ I wrote that to 
my tailor the other day, in acknowledg- 
ment for sending me a ten-pound note, and 
putting it down in the bill as two coats. 
When one’s tailor is one’s banker, one is 
bound to be civil, you see; but I want to be 
something more than civil to this young 
woman. I want to suggest affection and 
constancy, and all that, without exactly 
saying it, you know.” 

“That often means that a man wants 
to be a scoundrel,” observed Darall, drily. 
“ However, why not say ‘ Yours faithfully,’ 
then ?” 

“The very thing, my dear boy; here 
goes. And now what can I do for you in 
return? Shall I say in the postscript that 
my friend Mr. Hugh Darall begs to send 
his affectionate remembrances to her friend, 
Miss Grace Ray ?” 

“Indeed you will do nothing of the 
kind,” said Darall, blushing to the roots 
of his curly hair. “I beg you will not 
mix up .my name in any way with that 
young lady’s. It is not fair to her, and 
would be considered, and rightly, a great 
impertinence.” 

“*T don’t see it, Hugh. You don’t sup- 
pose you're inferior to any commissary- 
general — though I don’t believe her 
governor is anything like even that — 
that ever starved an army, I do hope!” 

“No, no, Landon, it isn’t that. But if 
my name was coupled with his daughter’s, 
he would very naturally associate starva- 
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tion with it. Why, in all probability I 
shall not even have my pay to live upon 
now.” 

Darall got up, as he said these words, 
and walked quickly out of the room, leav- 
ing his pen-work upon the table. “He 
has borne up like a man, but he is des- 
perately in the blues, I know. Poor old 
fellow!” murmured Landon, tenderly. “It 
will be very hard lines if old Pipeclay 
takes the bread out of his mouth—and 
his mother’s mouth too—just because he 
was too proud and too honest to sham 
Abraham. It’s a deuced nice world, 
upon my life; I know what I'll do,” 
added he after a minute’s reflection. 
“T’ll drop a hint to Miss Ella to set 
that tiger-cat of an uncle of hers to 
speak a good word to Sir Hercules for 
Darall.” And thereupon he wrote that 
postscript to Ella with which we are 
already acquainted. - 

** How like him!” she exclaimed, when 
she read it. ‘‘ How like what I have pic- 
tured his generous and chivalrous nature 
to be, thus to think of his friend’s danger 
and not his own!” 

She forgot, or did not choose to re- 
member, that Landon had told her that 
no decision which the authorities at the 
Academy might come to would damage 
his own future. 

“ How lightly he hints, too, of my 
‘adventure’ as he calls it, of yesterday, 
as though he had never risked life and 
limb to save me from insult. His style is 
self-possessed enough, but I think I can 
see evidences of emotion.” 

This referred to the rather shaky exe- 
cution of the word “ Dear,” which was, 
in fact, referable to the chunk of india- 
rubber; the beginning of “ faithfully ” 
was also slightly smudged; was it oe 
sible he had almost written “fondly ? ” 
blush mounted to her cheek as the Lees 
passed through her mind, and no wonder. 
It was very shocking, as well as unreason- 
able, that she should entertain such ideas 
respecting any young gentleman upon so 
short. an acquaintance; but then love is 
rarely reasonable, and love at first sight 
least of all. 

Ella was still castle-building upon this 
epistle—for though the area was limited, 
her materials were inexhaustible, and there 
was nothing to prevent her from carrying 
the edifice up to the very heaven—when 
her uncle returned to luncheon. 

“ Well, Ella ?” 

“Well, uncle?” You would havethought, 





by the indifference of her air and tone, that 
she had been engaged during his absence 
in the most sublunary manner—pastry 
making, without so much as “kissing- 
crust ;” or ironing. 

“Has no one been since I have been 

away, then?” 
ot that I know of; but I am expecting 
my milliner, Miss Furbelow. Had you good 
practice in the marshes ? ” 

“Yes, it is not over yet. If you should 
have changed your mind, and feel inclined 
for a drive in the pony-chaise, my offer is 
still open.” 

“I always enjoy a drive with you, 
Uncle Gerard.” 

“Umph,” said the colonel ; “ T suppose 
that means you won’t go.’ 

“On the contrary, I should like it of 
all things; but I don’t care about the 
marshes ; those big guns deafen me so. I 
should like a quiet drive into the country 
—Shooter’s-hill way.” 

“Yes, the way to bring us round by the 
Royal Military Academy!” returned the 
colonel, grimly. ‘“ You can do as you 
please, Miss Ella—the more’s the pity; 
but I honestly tell you I do not approve 
of such a proceeding; it is not ep | 
in you, thus to throw yourself at the he 
of any young fellow; moreover, if I know 
my own sex, it will defeat your own object 
with him. It is not for a young girl like 
you to make the first advance. If he had 
called here this morning, as you expected 
him to do, that would have been another 
matter, perhaps ; but——” 

“He can’t call, Uncle Gerard,” returned 
Ella, with a little sigh, “the poor young 
gentlemen are all under arrest.” 

“ we, the deuce did you know that, 

“Mr. Landon has written to tell me so,” 
returned Ella, demurely. 

Asoft mellifluous whistle was the colonel’s 


reply. 





POLYNESIAN LEGENDS AND 
FAIRY STORIES. 

Ir may surprise some of our readers to 
hear that the natives of New Zealand 
have many fairy stories interwoven with 
their mythology, and that, as we shall 
presently show, many of their legends 
are as poetical and graceful as the ancient 
Greeks could have invented. 

Let us relate the “ Ko te korero mo nga 
Patupaiarehe,” or how Kahukara learned 
the art of netting from the fairies—a story 
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related to Sir George Grey when governor- 
in-chief. A man named Kahukara once 
resolved to visit Rangiaowhia, a place far 
to the northward, near the country of the 
Te-Rarawa tribe. As he was on his road, 
he saw by the sea-shore the scales and fins 
of mackerel lying in a heap, and he con- 
cluded that the natives of the district had 
been fishing that morning. But when he 
looked closer at the footmarks he saw that 
they had been made at night, and he said, 
with the quick instinct of a savage, ‘ No 
man made these prints; spirits have been 
here. Had they been men the reeds and 
grasses they sat on in their canoes would 
be lying about.” So he went on and kept 
this close in his heart, and did not tell his 
friends where he rested, that he might not 
lose the opportunity of acquiring some 
great secret. 

That night he returned to the spot, and 
just as he reached it the fairies had re- 
turned (as he expected) to haul their net 
for mackerel, and some of them were shout- 
ing, “ The net here! the net there!” Then 
a canoe paddled off to another canoe at her 
moorings to fetch the net; and as they 
dropped the net the fairies shouted, “Drop 
the net in the sea at Rangiaowhia and 
haul it in at Mamaku;” and they sang 
this in their great joy of heart. 

As the fairies dragged the net in, our hero 
mingled with-them, and his skin being 
as white and fair as theirs, he was not 
observed by them or molested. As the 
net drew closer in some of the fairies 
began to shout, “ Go out into the sea, some 
of you, in front of the rocks, lest the nets 
should entangle in Tawatawania, or Tewe- 
tewenia,” a rugged rock standing out from 
the shore; but the main body of the fairies 
kept hauling at the net, and Kahukara 
pulled away in the midst of them. 

When the first fish reached the shore, 
thrown up by the ripples driven before the 
net, the fairies hauled it in, and had not 
yet remarked the intruder. Just at the 
first peep of dawn the whole of the fish 
were landed, and the fairies ran to pick 
them from the net, and to haul the net 
upon the bank. They did not divide the 
fish into loads as men do, but every one 
picked up the fish he liked and ran a twig 
through the gills; and everyone shouted, 
“Make haste, run here, all of you, and 
finish the work before the sun rises.” 

Kahukara strung his fish with the rest; 
but he had only a very short bit of string, 
and, making a slip-knot at the end of it, 
he covered the string with fish; but the 





moment he raised the fish from the ground, 
Kahukara’s slip-knot gave way, and off all 
the fish fell. Then some of the fairies good- 
naturedly ran to help him string the fish 
again, and one of them tied the knot at the 
end of the string with proper tightness. 
But the moment his allies were gone the 
crafty Kahukara removed the string, and 
tied another bad slip-knot ; then he strung 
his fish again, and down they alk came, 
and more fairies came and good-naturedly 
helped him, and all that delayed things. 
At last daylight broke, so that you could 
distinguish a man’s face, and the fairies 
saw that Kahukara was a man; and they 
fled in terror, leaving their fish and nets 
and their canoes, which, by clear sunlight 
proved to be only bundles of flax. And 
by their nets the wily Kahukara discovered 
the proper stitch, and taught his children 
to make nets after that pattern. And so 
the Maori race acquired that useful art 
which they have now known for so many 
ages. 

"iautine good Polynesian fairy story is 
that of “Te Kanawa’s Adventure.” Te 
Kanawa, a chief of Waikato, fell in with 
fairies upon the top of Puakemore, a 
high mountain in the Waikato district. 
He happened to go out one day on a 
hunting expedition, when night came on 
as he reached the top of Puakemore. 
So his party made a fire to warm him 
and give him light, and they chose an 
enormous tree to sleep under, lying between 
the great buttress roots. About midnight 
they began to hear loud voices approach- 
ing, like the voices of men, women, and 
children coming altogether. They looked 
and could see nothing; but, at last, Te 
Kanawa felt sure the voices were those of 
fairies. 

The voices increasing, grew gradually 
louder and louder till they seemed to sur- 
round the fire. Te Kanawa and his men 
grew blue with fear. At last the fairies 
approached nearer to look at Kanawa, who 
was a handsome fellow. They peeped over 
the roots of the large tree under which he 
was lying; and when the fire blazed up 
they hid themselves, peeping from behind 
trees and bushes ; and when the fire burnt 
low they crept close to it, singing 


Have you come — Mount Tirangi, 


To visit the handsome chief of Ngapuhi ? 


Te Kanawa, wishing to get rid of 
these intruders, resolved to bribe them 
with the jewels that he wore. So he re- 
moved from his neck a little figure carved 
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in green jasper, and a carved jasper ear- 
drop from his ear, and his second ear-ring 
made from a tooth of the tiger-shark. He 
offered these to the multitude, and, to pre- 
vent their being touched, fixed a stick in 
the ground and hung the ornaments to it. 

As soon as the fairies had ended their 
song they took the shadows of the ear-ring, 
and handed. them from the one to the 
other, till they had passed through the 
whole y: 

The shadows the fairies stole, but the 
ear-ring and the ornaments they left. 

One of the most singular of the old New 
Zealand legends is, “‘ Rupe’s Ascent into 
Heaven,” and it proves what extraor- 
dinary belief ignorance and superstition 
can beget. The story begins with the 
suicide of Hinawi, a New Zealand lady 
whose husband had been changed by a 
sorcerer into a dog. After floating so 
many months that her body was over- 
grown with seaweed and barnacles, she 
drifted on a sandy shore, where two 
brothers found her, and carried her to 
their fire, where by degrees they restored 
her. When she recovered the two brothers 
took her to wife, and she lived with them 
till Tiniran, their superior chief, took a 
fancy to her, and demanded her for his 
wife. But Tiniran had already two wives, 
and these women, in their jealousy, abused 
and struck the new-comer. One day, 
however, in grief and anger, Hinawi 
uttered dreadful incantations against her 
two enemies, and at those fatal words 
the two reviling women fell dead on the 
ground. 

In the meantime Hinawi’s brother, 
Rupe, was heart-broken at the loss 
of his sister, and having searched every 
known place, he determined, by a sudden 
heroic resolve, to ascend to heaven, and 
there consult his great dead ancestor, 
Rehua, who dwelt in a place named Te- 
Putahi-nui-o-Rehua. 

Rupe commenced his ascent, seeking in 
vain everywhere for Rehua, till at last he 
reached a place where people were dwelling, 
and he asked them if the heavens above 
them were inhabited, and they said “ Yes.” 
And he again asked them if he could*reach 
those heavens, and they replied, “ No, you 
cannot reach them, as above them-are the 
boundaries fixed by the god Tane.” But 
Rupe did force a way through these second 
heavens, and found them inhabited; and 
again he asked the old questions and re- 
ceived the same repelling answers. 

But still he forced a way through these 








heavens also, and so dauntlessly he con- 
tinued to do till he reached the tenth 
heaven, and the abode of Rehua. His 
ancestor received him lamenting, and 
called to his servants to light a fire and 
cook food for the stranger. Rupe was 
wondering at the empty calabashes the 
servants brought, when Rehua, loosening 
the great bands of hair that bound his 
head, shook out, flocks of the tui bird 
which had been nestling there, and these 
birds the servants caught, killed, and 
cooked. But Rupe would not touch the 
food when ready. At last Rupe ventured 
to ask Rehua if any confused murmur of 
voices familiar to him had lately reached 
him from below; and Rehua said, “ Yes, a 
murmur from the vales of Matutapu in the 
world below this.” 

Directly Rupe heard this, he changed 
himself by his enchantments into a pigeon 
and flew down to Matutapu, and alighted 
on a window-sill of the house of Tiniran, 
some of the chief's people calling out, 
“Ha! there’s a bird; spear him—quick, 
spear him.” One of them threw a spear, 
but Rupe turned it aside with his bill, and 
the spear struck the sill and broke. Then 
they took a noose and tried to slip it gently 
over his head, but he turned and avoided 
it, and they could not snare him. His 
younger sister, recognising her brother, 
told the people to leave the bird alone, and 
called to her husband, “ Here is Rupe, 
your brother-in-law.” That very day 
Hinawi gave birth to a child, and Rupe 
greeted it in appropriate verse; and when 
she had finished Rupe caught her and the 
new-born baby, and flew upward to Rehua. 

The legend of Mani is not the least 
curious of the New Zealand myths, as it- 
indicates their views of a future world 
and its inmates. Mani was the son of 
Taranga; and, as he grew to a boy, be- 
came possessed with an unceasing desire to 
know where his father and mother dwelt, 
as they used to disappear at daybreak, but 
none of his brothers knew. “ How can 
we tell?” they replied to him in mockery, 
“ whether they dwell above the earth or 
under the earth.” Mani, however, deter- 
mined to ascertain why his mother ran 
away always at daybreak, devised a plan. 
One night he crept out of bed, stole his 
mother’s apron, her belt, and her clothes, 
and hid them. He then stopped up every 
crevice in the doors and windows, so that 
no daylight could penetrate. It was hours 
after daybreak before Mani’s mother 
awoke ; and, when she opened the windows 
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and saw the sun high up, she snatched an 
old flaxen cloak from the door, and ran 
off. 

Little Mani, on his hands and krfees, 
watched her from the full light of the 
doorway. He saw her, to his astonish- 
ment, suddenly stoop and tear up a tuft 
of rushes, slip into a hole which lay 
beneath, replace the tuft of rushes, and 
disappear. Mani, a moment after, ran to 
the tuft, pulled it up, and, looking down, 
discovered the entrance to a deep cave. He 
then went and told his brothers his inten- 
tion of finding, at any risk, the place where 
his father and mother dwelt, for which they 
derided him. 

Now Mani the restless was gifted with 
the power of transforming himself into the 
form of any bird, and he now took that of 
a pigeon, to the admiration of all his 
brothers. He then lifted the tuft of 
rushes and disappeared in the cave, wind- 
ing through all the turnings till he came 
to where the cave widened, when he rushed 
straight on. At last he saw a grove of 
trees under which people had seated 
themselves, and among these people, and 
under the very tree on which he perched, 
he saw his father and mother lying on the 
grass. Then he pecked off some berries till 
oneof themstruck hisfather’sforehead. The 
next he flung he flung hard, and really hurt 
his father and mother, for they cried out 
and jumped up, and the pigeon began to 
coo so that they might see him. And the 
chiefs and the common people flung stones, 
but Mani only showed himself when his 
father flung, and the stone striking his left 
leg, down he fell fluttering and struggling, 
and when they all ran to catch him, lo! 
the pigeon had changed intoaman. Then 
Taranga knew her son and greeted him 
kindly, crying: “‘ Welcome, oh my child, 
welcome; by you shall be hereafter climbed 
the threshold of the house of your ancestor, 
Hine-nui-te-po, and death from thence- 
forward shall have no power over man.” 

Then the lad was taken by his father 
to be baptised, and after the ceremony 
prayers were offered to cleanse him from 
all impurities; but when all was over, 
Makea4tu-tara, Mani’s father, trembled 
because he remembered that he had by 
accident skipped some prayers in the 
baptismal service, and he knew that the 
gods would punish his fault, and some 
day cause Mani to die. 

One day Mani, when on a visit to his 

nts, remarked that people carried pre- 
sents of food to a distance, and on inquiry 








he found they were sent to an old woman, 
his ancestress, Muri-tanga-whenua; so he 
undertook the carrying this food, and for 
several days went there, but did not give 
it her. The old witch, at last exasperated, 
resolved to devour him, and laid in wait, 
sniffing at every corner of the compass. 
And when the scent of a man came to 
her from the westward she knew it was 
Mani, her descendant, and she said, “ Art 
thou Mani?” and he answered, “ Even so;” 
and she said, ‘‘ Wherefore hast thou served 
thy old ancestress in this deceitful way ? ” 
and Mani answered calmly, “I was anxious 
to get thy jawbone, by which great enchant- 
ments can be wrought.” She said, “ Take 
it—it has been reserved for thee.” And he 
took it, calm as ever, and returned to his 
brothers. 

One day the imperturbable young Mani 
began to take it into his mischievous head 
that the night was too near the day, and 
that the days were altogether too short 
for hunting, fishing, and eating fern-root 
and grass-parrots; so he proposed to his 
brothers to catch the sun in a noose, and 
compel him to move more slowly, in order 
that poor mankind might have a longer 
day to labour in and to earn a subsistence. 
And the brothers replied, “‘ Why, no’ man 
can approach the sun on account of the 
fierceness of its heat ;” and the hero replied, 
“Have you not seen whatIcando? Have 
I not by turns assumed the likeness of every 
bird in the world, great or small? Why 
can I not then accomplish the snaring of 
the sun?” 

Then they all began to spin and twist 
flax ropes for the sun, and plaited square 
ropes, and flat ropes, and round ropes, till 
they had made all that they required. 
Then they took all their provisions, and 
tools, and enchanted weapons, and travelled 
all night through the desert. As soon as 
day broke they halted and hid themselves 
from the sun in deep sand-pits, and at 
night they resumed their journey, and day 
after day hid themselves, and so were un- 
discovered. At length they got so far to 
eastward that they came to the very edge 
of the place out of which the sun rises. 
Then they set to work to build, on each 
side of the place, a long high wall of clay, 
with huts made of boughs to conceal them- 
selves. Then the brothers lay in ambus- 
cade on one side of the pit, and little Mani 
of the quick eyes and ready hand on the 
other. In his hand he held the enchanted 
jawbone of his amiable ancestress, Muri- 
tanga-whenua; and he said to his brothers, 
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“* Mind now, brothers, you keep yourselves 
hid, and don’t go foolishly showing your- 
selves to thesun—if youdo, mind my words, 
you'll frighten him ; but wait patiently till 
his head and forelegs are well in the snare, 
and when I shout haul away as hard as 
you can at the ropes on both sides, and 
then I’ll rush out and attack him. Keep 
your ropes for a good long time until he 
is nearly dead; and, above all, brothers 
mine, don’t let him move you to pity with 
his shrieks and his screams.” 

Then they all hid. At last the sun came 
rising out of the pit like a fire spreading 
over the mountains and forests, his head 
passed into the noose, and more and more 
of his body, till the forepaws were in; 
then the ropes pulled taut, and the monster 
struggled and shivered, while the snare 
jerked backwards and forwards as he 
leaped. Ah, was he not secure in the 
ropes and the tanglements of Mani? 

Then forth rushed that bold and wily 
hero, Mani-tiki-tiki-o-Taranga, brandishing 
the jawbone of his amiable ancestress. 
Alas, the sun screamed aloud, and then it 
roared. Mani struck him fiercely many 
skull-shattering blows. At last Mani and 
his men let him go; and, weak from his 
wounds and the pain-producing drubbing, 
he crept slowly on his course. And it was 
during this scrimmage or fight that men 
discovered that long-kept secret of the 
sun’s second name; for, in his agony, 
forgetful of all consequences, he screamed 
out, “ Why am I thus smitten by you, oh 
man? Do you know what you are doing ? 
Why should you wish to kill Tamanui-te- 
Ra?” And then they let him go, and the 
poor discomfited monster—lame, and al- 
most blind—went slowly and feebly on his 
course. 

After this Mani and his brothers re- 
turned to their home and dwelt there, and 
when his brothers went fishing, Mani-tiki- 
tiki-o-Taranga moped at home, lounging 
and dreaming, till his innumerable wives 
and children began to grumble because 
he brought them no fish. And one day, 
when the women were especially cross and 
personal, Mani the invincible bawled out 
to them as he discussed his last grass- 
parrot and fern-root, ‘‘ Never mind, oh 
mothers. You and your children need 
not fear. I can accomplish all things, 
and cannot I get you food? When I 
go I shall catch a fish that you will not 
be able ever to eat.” Then he prepared 


an enchanted hook, pointed with part of 
the jawbone of his amiable ancestress, 








and twisted a stout cable for a fishing- 
line. 

When he joined his brothers on the shore, 
however, they one and all refused to take 
Mani; so the next night he hid himself in 
their canoe, and did not come from under 
the boards till they were well out at sea. 
Then the brothers said to each other, with 
a look of disgust, “‘ Let us get back to the 
shore as fast as we can, for this fellow with 
his magic and mysteries will lead us into 
some mischief ;” but Mani, by his enchant- 
ments, stretched out the sea so that the 
shore was in a moment out of view. “I 
shall be useful to bale the water out of your 
canoe,” said Mani; so they paddled on. Pre- 
sently, when they reached theirown fishing: 
ground, the brothers wanted to drop anchor 
and fish there; but Mani cried, “No, paddle 
on much farther out!” and they paddled 
on. A mile farther they again wanted to 
stop, but he said, “No, the fish are fine 
here, I daresay; but push on to where I 
will take you, and before your hooks are 
well in the water the fish will follow them 
up.” Soon after they again stopped, but 
he said, ‘‘ No, paddle on very far off, quite 
out in the open sea.” And they did so, 
grumbling. 

At last they stopped and began to fish ; 
twice only they let down their lines and 
the boat was full. Then they cried, “ Now, 
brother, let us return!’ Mani answered, 
“ Stay a little, brothers—let me also throw 
in my hook.” And they whispered to one 
another, “Where the deuce did he get a 
hook.” And he answered aloud to their 
whispered thoughts, ‘‘ Never mind, I have 
one of myown.” As Mani pulled forth his 
hook the brothers saw that part of it shone 
with beautiful mother-of-pearl, and the 
hook was carved and ornamented with 
tufts of hair of the tail of a dog, and it was 
marvellously beautiful. Mani then asked 
them to lend him some bait, and they re- 
plied, with folded arms, “‘ We will give you 
no bait; we will return.”” Then Mani, in his 
calm, heroic way, doubled his redoubtable 
fist and hit himself violently on his nose, 
till the blood flew out and smeared his 
hook. Then he cast it, and it sank to the 
bottom of the sea, and fixed in the doorway 
of the house of that old god Tanganui; and 
it came up, to the horror of the brothers 
of Mani, like an island emerging from the 
water. And while Mani chanted his incan- 
tations, the brothers murmured and wailed 
that they had been brought out into the 
open sea to be upset and devoured by fish. 
Then Mani repeated fresh incantations, and 
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| then floated up the great fish and a portion 
of solid earth, and the canoe lay aground. 

Mani then left the canoe and his brothers 
while he went to the temple and made the 
gods an offering from their vast haul, with 
prayers and sacrifices for pacification, and 
he begged his brethren to be brave and 
patient, and not touch food till he returned. 
But the wicked brothers trampled his words 
under their feet, and were neither patient 
nor temperate; for as soon as his back was 
turned they ordered dinner, and began to 
cut up the mighty fish. Then the angry 
gods made the fish toss about his unlucky 
head, and lash his tail and fins, and chatter 
his lower jaw; and at last it leaped on 
shore. 

And this accounts for the unevenness of 
New Zealand—here a mountain, there a 
plain ; here a vale, and there a cliff. For if 
the brothers had controlled their appetites, 
the fish would have lain flat and smooth 
as a model for the rest of the earth. This 
is the second great misfortune which hap- 
pened since the plucking apart of heaven 
and earth. And in the district of Here- 
taunga, if anyone doubts this story of 
Mani, his fish-hook may still be seen, for 
it is now a cape which stretches far into 
the sea, and forms the southern extremity 
of Hawke’s Bay. 

Mani, eager for fresh dangers, now re- 
solved to extinguish the fires of his ances- 
tress of Mahu-ika; and he got up one night 
and went round, and put out the fire in the 
cooking-houses of each family in the village. 
Then he shouted loud to his servants, “ I 
hunger, I hunger; quick, cook some food.” 
The servants ran out at once for fire, and 
found to their horror that there was not a 
single spark in the village. When Mani’s 
mother heard this she called to herservants, 
and told them to go to her great ancestress 
Mahu-ika, for fire had been lost from earth, 
and she would give them some again. But 
the slaves were frightened, and refused to 


go. 
Then Mani said to his mother, “I will 
go and fetch fire for the world; but which 


is the path by which I go down?” They 
pointed to him the broad path heavenwards, 
and bade him not play any tricks, as was 
his wont, with his ancestress, as she had 
great power as an enchantress. Mani said, 
“No, I only want to bring fire for man, 
and then return as soon as I can,” and 
he went off. He reached the old lady’s 
house, and after many inquiries confessed 
that he came from the direction of the 
wind which blew upon her. “Then you 





are welcome,” said the old lady, “and 
here is fire for you.”” Then she pulled out 
one of her nails, and fire flowed from her 
finger, and she gave it him. Mani, in his 
mischievous way, wondered at this miracle; 
so just outside the house he blew out the 
fire, and went back and asked for another. 
Then she pulled out another nail and gave 
him fire. With different excuses this trick 
he repeated till the old woman had pulled 
out every nail but one toenail. “ This 
fellow is playing me tricks,”.she began to 
think. But he asked for that also. Then 
she pulled it out, and threw it in a rage 
burning on the ground, and the whole 
place at once caught fire. ‘ There,” she 
cried to Mani, “ you have it all now;” and 
Mani ran off, and the fire followed hard 
after him, and he changed himself to a 
fleet-winged eagle, and yet the fire almost 
caught him. Then he dashed into a pool 
of water, but that was already boiling. 
The forests, too, caught fire, and the earth 
and sea began to burn, and Mani was all 
but perishing in the flames. 

Then Mani in his need prayed to his 
ancestors, Tawhiri-ma-tea and Whatiri- 
Matakata to send down abundance of 
water; then came squalls, and gales, and 
heavy, lasting rain, till the fire was at last 
quenched, and before Mahu-ika could reach 
a shelter she almost perished in the rain ; 
but still she found time to throw some 
sparks of fire into the kaiko-mako and 
other trees still used for fires. On Mani’s 
return, his father and mother rebuked him 
for playing tricks with his amiable ances- 
tress ; but the wilful Mani’s only reply was 
that he intended going on in the same way 
for ever. 

Manion one occasion quarrelled with his 
brother-in-law, Irawaru, who surpassed him 
in fishing by using barbed hooks, and when 
they got to land Mani asked Irawarn to get 
under the outrigger of the canoe and prize 
it up; and when the man good-naturedly 
did so, the wicked Mani jumped on it and 
killed Irawaru. He then drew out Irawaru’s 
backbone into the form of a tail, and trans- 
formed him to a dog. He followed his 
wife about in that shape, and was, as the 
New Zealanders say, the progenitor of all 
subsequent dogs. Hinawi, the wife, on 
discovering the cruel transformation, threw 
herself into the sea. 

When Mani returned to his parents they 
warned him, after so many dangers, to 
beware of his great ancestress, Hine-nui- 
te-po, who is to be seen walking over the 
clouds where the horizon meets the sky. 
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“ Did I not subdue the sun?” was Mani’s 
reply. “That is very true,” replied the 
father; “oh, my last-born and the strength 
of my old age, go then and visit this terrible 
sharp- toothed ancestress and settle my 
accounts with her.” 

So Mani gathered together his com- 
panions. There was the robin, and the 
thrush, and the yellow-hammer, and every 
kind of little bird, especially the water-wag- 
tail; and Mani addressed them: “ Little 
friends,” he said, “ when you see me creep 
into the mouth of this old chieftainess, do 
not laugh, or you will wake her up, and she 
will clench her teeth and I shall die; but 
when you may see me coming out again, 
you may all laugh till you burst.” Then 
the little friends said, “‘ You will certainly 
be killed, so take care.” 

Then he twisted the strings of his weapon 
round his wrist, stripped off his clothes, and 
appeared with his skin mottled as beautiful 
as that of a mackerel from the tatoo marks, 
and he crawled down the old monster’s 
throat, having first carefully oiled himself. 
The little birds who were watching, screwed 
up their tiny cheeks and tried to suppress 
their dangerous laughter; but, at last, Ta- 
wakawaha, the wagtail, could no longer 
restrain herself, and laughed out long and 
loud with her merry, cheerful note, and 
this woke up the old hag, who opened her 
angry eyes, started up, shut her enormous 
mouth, killed poor Mani, and so effectually 
put an end to this wonderful history. - 





OLD TOWNS BY THE SHA. 
HYTHE. 


Conqurina, devouring, and greedy on 
the one side; weary, retreating, unable to 
hold its own, on the other; the gray 
restless sea has played odd pranks on that 
queer corner of England, which the wisdom 
of our ancestors fortified against “‘ Boney ” 
with the odd edifices known as Martello 
towers. 

It is a curious nook of England, that 
fragment of won and lost land which 
occupies part of the old Saxon shore— 
whilom watched over by that potent officer 


cursor of the Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports. While yet the Wantsome, the 
Portus Rutupensis, was a port keenly 
guarded at either end by the Rutupine 
and Regulbian castles, the Baltic rovers 
no doubt were kept at bay. Like their 
favourite element, they rolled in here and 
there and were driven back in disorder; but, 
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as the Roman eagles faded out of Britain, 
they entered in, and after sore struggle 
contrived to dwell there. Early Roman 
and later Norman chiefs ruled over all that 
range of coast from Seaford to Colchester 
—a sort of geographical proof, in the 
Roman case, at least, that it was less the 
country than the oysters that it was sought 
to protect. But the sea, caring little for 
Latin or Teuton, has gone on doing its 
capricious work; in one place overwhelming 
towns and spires beneath its greedy flood ; 
in another, gnawing ever onward, nibblin 

at the foundations of massive castles ti 

they toppled over in the fulness of time; and 
in yet another retreating coyly, laughing 
with many dimples on its summer face, 
till the charter of mighty kings became as 
so much waste paper, as so-called “ ports ” 
became inland towns, frowning with 
mere pantomimic wrath over smiling corn- 
fields and harmless kine, where once 
stately galleys and tall ships rocked in the 
havens now no more. Rivers, too, have 
by their waywardness helped not a little 
to confound the edicts of man, and bring 
his projects to naught. As the sea has 
drowned Selsea Cathedral—ancient pre- 
cursor of that now existing at Chichester— 
and pared Selsea Bill gradually smaller 
and smaller, so has the river Ouse chosen 
to abandon Seaford, and find its way into 
salt-water at Newhaven : as the capricious 
tide drowned ancient Winchelsea and left 
the Portus Lemanis high and dry; so has 
that most vagabond of rivers, the Rother, 
forsaken, by turns, Lympne and Romney, 
to trickle into the sea at Rye harbour. 
Perhaps the localities last-mentioned afford 
the best opportunity for tracing changes 
which, estimated by human history, have 
occupied vast spaces of time, but, con- 
trasted with geological periods, appear as 
mere specks of sand in the vast hour- 
glass. There is, however, one great 
satisfaction in tracing these, geologically 
speaking, recent changes. There is no 
doubt about them. Neither hypothesis 
nor imagination is needed. The mutations 
of the coast around Dungeness have 
occurred within the strictly historical 
riod. Old maps, surveys, and charters, 
and the not less positive evidence of the 
land itself, studded with churches and 
castles, leave no doubt as to the reality 
of the change produced in this part of 
England, since the oysters of Kutupia 
first figured at Roman banquets. The 
interesting region referred to lies between 
two of the best-beaten roads in England, 
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and yet but rarely attracts the solitary 
horseman of tradition. I write horseman 
advisedly, for railways there are none in 
the strange district which presents so many 
points of interest to the innocent antiquary, 
and almost as harmless geologist. 

He who would visit that curious marsh 
country between Hythe and Winchelsea, 
must trust to either his own bone and 
sinews or those of that noble animal the 
horse, for though the locomotive puffs and 
blows at the two places just mentioned, and 
eke at Appledore, it skirts the edge of 
the marsh proper, for reasons which may 
become apparent in the course of the 
present papers. Wherefore the condition 
of the marsh may be held to justify the 
division of the world into Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America, Oceania, and Romney- 
marsh. On the east side pours a stream 
of travellers to Folkestone and the Con- 
tinent; on the west a smaller but still 
important army of tourists goes into camp 
at Hastings, the intervening country re- 
maining to the travelling million an un- 
known world. Romney-marsh, in truth, 
lies aside from the great lines of pilgrim- 
age. Unsought and untroubled by the 
parti-coloured tourist lies that great bay, 
or rather collection of bays, between 
Folkestone and Fairlight. The accumu- 
lation of evidence already referred to 
leaves no doubt that at the period of the 
Roman conquest the sea swept in here in 
a great curve, almost from Shakespeare’s 
Cliff to Beachy Head; to be more exact, 
from Lympne to Rye and Winchelsea. 
The line of coast, ranging as far from the 
present sea-beach as Appledore, is clearly 
defined by a range of cliffs, now over- 
grown by grass, and flowers, and rich 
orchards, bending under their weight of 
golden fruit. Into this great bay and its 
numerous indentations shot the triremes 
of the victorious Roman, and at a later 
date the smaller craft of the terrible 
Saxon and Dane. Sea-fights have been 
fought, and mighty deeds of arms been 
done, on the area now occupied by square- 
towered churches, peaceful hamlets, and 
rich pastures tenanted by thousands of 
sheep. 

The best point for getting a comprehen- 
sive view of this small but curious region 
is Lympne, now a village near Hythe. 
The great metropolis of musketry instruc- 
tion is easily reached by railway, and is 
in itself one of the most singular of the 
old Cinque Ports. Once an important 
harbour, it has been gradually filled up 





with shingle till the town is nearly a 
mile from the water’s edge, fringed by 
a wilderness of stones, garnished with a 
sea-wall. On this mournful promenade 
wander the families of the officers of the 
military establishment, enjoying a prospect 
of stones and sea, enlivened by a regiment 
of the so-called Martello towers. These 
eccentric edifices, which dot the shore 
at intervals, present an odd spectacle of 
the art of coast defence, as understood 
at the beginning of the present century. 
They were built at vast expense, and, like 
forlorn hat-boxes, dot the shore from 
Folkestone to Seaford. To the artillerist 
of the present day they afford infinite 
amusement; but it is quite possible that, 
in the days of “Boney,” they gave no 
little solace to the Briton, whose confi- 
dence in wooden walls was not quite so 
pemenne as a popular song indicates. 

uckily, the wooden walls proved equal to 
their work, and the twenty-eight pounders 
of the Martello towers were never called 
upon to repel the invader. How much 
they would have repelled him will for 
ever remain a matter of speculation, for 
they have of late years been put to base 
uses. Armstrong guns have been tried 
upon them, and the explosive power of 
gun-cotton has experimented on their 
tough carcases. Let us hope that they 
served some useful purpose, and, at all 
events, proved a profitable job to the con- 
tractor. Another important part of the 
now ancient scheme of coast-defence is the 
Royal Military Canal, which leads from 
nothing to nowhere, but was, so far as 
can be ascertained, designed as a ‘base 
of operations” for the Martello towers. 
The canal still exists, and with its belt 
of trees forms a pretty object enough, 
but is, at the present day, more interesting 
to the angler than to the strategist. 

There are other objects of interest on 
Hythe beach. There is a bathing esta- 
blishment, of classical outline but micro- 
scopical proportions, looking as if it had 
originally been planted in a dull town 
as a literary and scientific institute ; but, 
having been made wretched by neglect, 
had wandered down to Hythe beach, in 
a fit of despondency, and had remained 
there ever since for want of funds to get 
away. Open-air bathing in this gay and 
(to be) fashionable watering-place is pro- 
vided for by three whole bathing-machines. 
As I looked at these, and counted ten Mar- 
tello towers, I became impressed by the 
idea that Hythe suffers from too much 
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Martello tower and too little bathing- 
machine. 

Apart from the School of Musketry and 
the targets, which dot the beach towards 
Romney-marsh, Hythe possesses attrac- 
tions inland, and is—when one gets away 
from it—one of the most interesting 
spots ‘in England. From the base of the 
cliff a narrow, steep path leads into the 
fringe of pleasant highlands, and then 
winds lazily among mighty trees, thickly 
clustering hedgerows, and fields of waving 
corn, to a weird old castle embowered in 
verdure. A last turn brings the way- 
farer under the battlements of ancient 
Saltwood, a famous hold in times gone 
by, and now translated into a farmhouse 
of no mean dimensions. The great gate- 
house, flanked by two massive towers, 
was built by the Archbishop Courtenay, 
who, while ruling his see of Canterbury, 
doubtless lingered in his leisure hours over 
manuscript copies of the works of that 
pleasant courtier, Geoffrey Chaucer, re- 
cently returned from Italy, filled with the 
poesy of that sunny land, and over the 
veracious chronicle of that odd physician 
and possible pervert—for awhile—to the 
creed of Mahound and Termagant, Sir 
John Maundevile, Knight. Within the 
great gray towers now dwell simple farm- 
folk ; in the courtyard of the grim fortress 
kine are stabled. Where the mangonel 
once poised its weighty missile, the peace- 
ful plough reposes; on the ground once 
resonant with the clang of mailed feet, 
spring daisies and dandelions; over the 
crumbling walls hang a wondrous drapery 
of ivy; the deep moat is dried up, and 
tenanted by browsing sheep. Over all 
the scene breathes an air of peace and 
sunny quietude. Yet, when a passing 
storm clouds the heavens, and the wind 
bends the lofty trees before it, the rustlings 
of the leafy environment awake memories 
of sterner and sadder times—of that wild 
night when the creatures of Henry of 
Anjou met here, to plot the murder of 
the vigorous “ Ultramontane” of his 
day, the valiant Becket. It was at this 
stronghold of Randulf de Broc that the 
four knights assembled, after landing sepa- 
rately at Dover and Winchelsea. There 
was good reason why Saltwood Castle 
should be chosen as the rendezvous of 
men whose terrible purpose had not yet 
sprung from heart to lip, and who, when 
they met, discussed their plans in a dark 
room, lest they should see each others’ 
faces. It seems that the castle was at 








first held by different knights, under the 
Archbishops of Canterbury. The last 
holder from that great see had been Henry 
de Essex, Constable of England. When 
his lands were forfeited, the king seized 
upon Saltwood, and De Broc held it 
directly from the Crown; but not in peace, 
for the fiery prelate claimed it as an 
ancient possession of his see, and led 
Randulf de Broc a terrible life. In 
the donjon of the Norman castle, just 
then rebuilt, the details of the murder 
were arranged, and the assassins then 
rode off to Canterbury by the straight 
paved road, known as Stone-street, which 
the Romans had made from Durovernum 
te the Portus Lemanis—thus brought into 
direct land communication with London 
and Richborough. A wild ride enough it 
was on that ill-omened Monday night, 
the 28th of December, 1170, straight over 
hill and dale, with sea-winds howling 
and hissing in the darkness. At Canter- 
bury another of the De Brocs was in 
readiness to guide the knights through 
the passages of the archbishop’s palace, 
which they did not forget to sack imme- 
diately after the murder, exchanging their 
own steeds for the magnificent animals 
in which the slaughtered archbishop had 
taken delight. They then rode off, and 
never drew bridle till they came to Saltwood 
again—full of a strange horror, not of the 
dastardly murder, but because they had 
been constrained to perpetrate it in a 
church. There is no record of this second 
meeting at Saltwood, and the four mail-clad 
knights and their savage master wax dim 
and shadowy in the twilight of seven 
hundred years. But the gatehouse still 
stands firmly enough, wearing its green 
robe like a gray-topped veteran, and 
sheltering the worthy people who rent the 
farm—not of the De Brocs: they have 
vanished into utter night—but of Squire 
Deedes, of Sandling, a considerable land- 
owner in this part of Kent. 

A fine breezy stroll between luxuriant 
hedges, and we are at the trim little 
railway-station of Westenhanger, whence 
the Stone-street can be seen pursuing a 
stern, straight line to Canterbury. I 
observe that the A B C Railway Caide, 
in dealing with Westenhanger, cautiously 
abstains from its usual custom of giving 
the number of its inhabitants. There is 
absolutely no sign of anything or anybody, 
beyond the railway-station and its staff of 
officials, and the long name appears to be 
simply a geographical expression. I have 
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always understood that it required at least 
three “ institutions” to make a village— 
to wit, a church, a public-house, and a 
blacksmith’s shop. Now, at Westenhanger 
there isnothing—absolutely nothing. There 
was once—so local tradition says, if ira- 
dition may be said to exist where there 
are no inhabitants—a church at Westen- 
hanger, but it was destroyed centuries ago, 
and the font became the property of the 
neighbouring church of Stanford. Thereis, 
at first sight, nothing then at Westenhanger 
beyond a clump of magnificent walnut 
trees; but a second glance reveals a red 
roof and the fragments of an ancient grange 
—one of those most interesting domestic 
buildings, which held an intermediate 

ition between the farmhouse and the 
ortress of the middle ages. Westenhanger 
manor-house is, or—for it is a farmhouse 
now—was, fortified after the manner of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries; 
but its works are of a purely defensive 
character, unlike those of the dominant 
Norman fortalice, which not only pro- 
tected its own, but threatened the country 
for miles around. It consists of a quad- 
rangle within a broad moat, and was de- 
fended by numerous towers, three only of 
which remain. A gray square tower, 
topped by a more recent red roof, is “ said 
to have been” the dwelling of Fair Rosa- 
mond before she removed to Woodstock ; 
but I fear that the story rests on the 
slenderest foundation. In the twelfth 
century, no doubt, Westenhanger would 
have been considered a fitting bower for 
a fair dame, albeit, to a damsel of our own 
day, just a trifle dull; and it is pleasant to 
stroll under the great trees, and dream of 
the one beautiful woman who, alone of all 
the world, aroused gentle feelings in the 
breast of the savage Angevin, to whom 
the laws of God and man, the ties of 
wedlock and of kindred, were as “ the 
thread of tow when it toucheth the 
fire.” If Rosamond were really the 
“rosa mundi” she is painted, it must 
have been an odd couple that walked 
under the shade of Westenhanger, seven 
hundred years ago. Saving his kinghood, 
what a lover was hers! A short, squat, 
square-shouldered, bull-necked, goggle- 
eyed man; long-armed and bow-legged, 
red-haired and rough-mannered ; but yet a 
king, every inch of him; a leader and eke 
a driver of men, this ugly troglodyte, who 
held in his iron grip not only England 
and part of Ireland, but one-half of the 
fair realm of France, in the teeth of priest 











and pope, count and baron. At a time 
when a French king was forced to put 
away a wife, whom he dearly loved, at the 
bidding of the pope, this fierce Plantagenet 
actually rolled back the tide of papal pre- 
tension, and crammed the Constitutions of 
Clarendon down the ecclesiastical throat. 
At that supreme moment, too, when his 
favourite son rose in arms, and the tide of 
war turned against him, there was less of 
the father than the monarch in the ex- 
clamation “Shame, shame, upon a van- 
quished king!” 

Over against the so-called Bower of 
Rosamond is a quaint “round tower of 
other days,” yet telling its story of ancient 
seigniorial rights. These, as admirers of 
the feudal period may recollect, were 
numerous and delightful—that is, to the 
lord ; what the vassals and villeins thought 
is another matter. But this particular 
right was not one of the most aggressive, 
being merely the exclusive privilege of 
keeping pigeons—the “right of the dove- 
cot.” The seigniorial interpretation of 
this privilege was liberal enough. On the 
estate of the De Tocquevilles existed, till 
within a few years at least, the remains 
of an ancient “colombier,” capable of 
accommodating several thousand pigeons. 
That at Westenhanger is not so large, but 
would accommodate about five hundred 
families, if one may judge by the holes 
for nests which stud the whole interior 
of the tower. The estimation in which 
these giant dovecots were held by the un- 
fortunate peasants, whose crops the birds 
devoured, may be guessed from the opinion 
of the farmer who now dwells at Westen- 
hanger, and who carefully shoots down 
any pigeons who attempt to settle on his 
domain. Of small birds there is a vast 
abundance, and the summer air is musical 
with their twittering, but the legion of 
doves has disappeared for ever. 

Over the hill, past Shepway Cross, 
where the earliest “Courts of Brotherhood 
and Guestling” were held by the barons 
and jurats of the Cinque Ports in the open 
air, lies Lympne itself, the ancient Roman 
port now far inland. It is difficult to 
convey on paper a correct idea of the local 
pronunciation of Lympne. I have tried it 
sitting and I have tried it standing, and 
have only brought on an attack of strangu- 
lation by my attempts. My most successful 
efforts were made in an underground rail- 
way carriage, just as the break was suddenly 
and sharply applied, and in a Hansom cab, 
as it was pulled up at the door. Lympne 
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Castle has undergone the fate of most of 
the castles hereabouts, and is converted 
into an immense farmhouse; but the 
ancient church is yet intact, with its great 
Norman tower, built by Lanfranc, in part 
from the spoils of the Roman Castrum, 
lower down the hill, towards what was 
once the water’s edge. The area of this 
Roman fort is not less than twelve acres. 
Its outline may yet be very. successfully 
traced, and the structure is ascribed to a 
late period of Roman occupation. Many 
curious relics of Roman Britain have been 
discovered here ; notably, part of an altar 
recording the existence of an early brother- 
hood of British Marines, the probable 
ancestors of the barons and jurats of 
the Cinque Ports. From the church- 
yard the eye roams over the whole of the 
curious district between Lympne and Fair- 
light Cliffs—a region as flat as Holland, 
and existing under very similar conditions. 
Looking over this immense level compre- 
hended under the general appellation’ of 
Romney-marsh, the pilgrim descries at 
once the truth that it was only two 
thousand years ago a vast bay of the sea. 
Reduced to line and rule, this bay was 
upwards of twenty miles wide at its mouth 
—that is at the point where it joined the 
English Channel, having Fairlight Cliff in 
Sussex for its western, and the high lands, 
extending from Hythe to Lympne, as its 
eastern boundary ; its greatest depth, from 
a straight line drawn between these points 
to Appledore, being about six miles. 
Around this great bay were five smaller 
indentations at Appledore, Exden, Roberts- 
bridge, Udimore, and Brede; the five 
peninsulas of Appledore, Anderida, Iden, 
Cadborough, and Fairlight; the islands of 
Oxney, Rye, and Winchelsea; the head- 
lands of Iden, Cadborough, Winchelsea, 
and Fairlight, and the various cliffs of 
Kent and Sussex ; while the four rivers of 
Limene, Exden, Brede, and Tillingham 
flowed into the bays to which they were 
adjacent. Through the loose sandy re- 
siduum left by the sea at low tide the 
rivers found their way, as do the Stour at 
Sandwich and the Rother at Rye to this 
day. 
The cliffs and rounded hills which rose, 
like the seats of an amphitheatre, around 
this great bay, were thickly clothed with 
wood. Immediately at the back of Hythe 
commenced the great forest of Anderida, 
which extended westward through this 
part of the county of Kent, throughout 
the whole of Sussex, and into part of 


Hampshire. Under its later name of the 
Weald, this vast forest has been assigned 
very shifting limits at various times; but 
for our present purpose it will suffice us 
to know that the great bay, seen from 
Lympne, was wooded almost to the water’s 
edge, and that the landscape must have 
exceeded in beauty the many lovely aspects 
of the, New Forest. Among the wooded 
slopes, sombre dells, and tangled thickets 
of the vast wilderness roamed the stately 
wild bull, the ferocious boar, and the 
stealthy wolf. There is but little evidence 
that the leafy recesses of the vast forest 
afforded shelter to human tenants; but 
probably the sea-shore attracted a few 
inhabitants, content enough to leave the 
gloom of Anderida to the wild beasts and 
the Druids, the smoke of whose sacrifices 
rose not unfrequently above the noble oaks 
and stately elms. 

The remains of the vast wood yet yield 
a goodly supply of timber; but the sea 
which washed the base of the hills has 
shrunk away for many a mile, not only 
leaving ample space for pasture, but 
forming the awkward promontory known 
as Dungeness. 





THE BAYREUTH PERFORMANCES. 


TueEreE has probably never been an event 
in connection with the history of music 
which has caused so much excitement as 
the recent first performances, at Bayreuth 
in Bavaria, of Richard Wagner’s great 
festival play, ‘“‘ Der Ring des Nibelungen.” 
Not only is the work itself an experiment 
of an entirely new kind; but the circum- 
stances connected with its production are 
in many respects so remarkable, that some 
account of what was lately to be seen and 
heard in Bayreuth may probably be in- 
teresting even to the readers of a non- 
musical paper. 

It is nothing very unusual, perhaps, for 
a composer to have to wait twenty years 
before he can get one of his operas brought 
forward; and it is at least as long since 
Wagner began the composition of his 
great work. But it is certainly a novelty 
for a musician to build a special theatre, 
at a cost of some forty-five thousand 
pounds, for the performance of his own 
work; and this is what Wagner, with 
untiring perseverance and energy, has 
actually succeeded in doing. It will 
probably be said : “ Surely there are plenty 





of theatres to be found in the principal 
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cities of Germany which would have suited 
Wagner's purpose; why in the world should 
he go to the expense of building one for 
himself?” The answer is very simple. The 
work to be produced requires such elaborate 
preparation, that it would have been im- 
possible to obtain the exclusive use of any 
existing theatre for a sufficient length of 
time to secure the necessary amount of 
rehearsal. The composer’s friends there- 
fore came forward in troops; Wagner 
Societies were formed in most of the 
principal cities of Europe; the funds were 
forthcoming, and the work was done. 

In company with a musical friend, 
bound on the same errand as myself, I 
left London early last month for Bayreuth. 
At Cologne, our first stopping-place, in- 
dications were already to be met with of 
the interest which the performances excite 
in Germany. Not only were large posters 
announcing the festival to be seen in the 
town, but the bookstall at the railway 
station was loaded with pamphlets on the 
subject. Nay, the very guide who showed 
us over the cathedral, on hearing, in answer 
to his inquiry, that we were bound for 
Bayreuth, brightened up at once, and asked 
us several questions as to the cast of the 
work. We could not help contrasting his 
knowledge on the subject with the ignor- 
ance of a fellow-passenger, an Englishman, 
on board the steamer, who, on being told 
we were going to Bayreuth, said: “Ah! 
then I suppose you will go by way of 
Brindisi!” He was evidently thinking of 
Beyrout. 

It was curious to observe the different 
opinions entertained by the Germans them- 
selves, as to the great event about to take 
place. The majority seemed to be de- 
cidedly in Wagner’s favour; but there 
were not wanting those who held quite 
opposite views. We travelled from Frank- 
fort to Nuremberg with a very intelligent 
German gentleman, who openly denounced 
the whole thing as a “swindle.” He ap- 
parently knew nothing of it except what 
he had read in the papers, some of which 
are as bitter in their abuse of the composer 
as others are loud in his praises. On the 
other hand, the greater number of those 
with whom we conversed seemed as in- 
terested, and as curious as to the success 
of the novel experiment, as we were our- 
selves. . 

As we approached Bayreuth, the excite- 
ment increased ; and when at Neuenmarkt 
| we left the main line, and entered the 
train which was to take us to our des- 





tination, there were abundant evidences 
that the occasion was no ordinary one. In 
our carriage was one gentleman from the 
extreme north of Germany, another from 
Russia, a third from Cairo, and our two 
selves from London—truly a cosmopolitan 
company. As the train slackened speed 
for Bayreuth, we obtained, on emerging 
from a cutting, our first view of the 
Wagner theatre, which is placed upon a 
hill about half a mile outside the town. It 
is, externally, a plain and unpretending- 
looking structure, of red brick, faced with 
yellow stone, which, though hardly ugly, 
cannot be considered in any respect artis- 
tically beautiful. It was evident that no 
money had been wasted upon mere external 
decoration. We had, however, only time 
for a passing glance when the train drew 
up at the station, and our journey was at 
an end. 

Bayreuth is a very favourable specimen 
of a German country town. It contains 
some nineteen thousand inhabitants; the 
principal streets are broad, and particu- 
larly clean, with abundance of those old- 
fashioned houses, with gable-ends turned 
toward the street, which are so charac- 
teristic of German towns. The influx of 
some two thousand visitors into a place of 
this size would have been likely to cause 
considerable inconvenience, both to the 
strangers themselves and to the regular 
inhabitants, but for the excellent arrange- 
ments of the committee of management. 
A register of lodgings was opened, and 
every person who was provided with a 
ticket for the performance was able, by 
writing previously to the committee, to 
secure such accommodation as he might 
require at a very reasonable charge. In 
this way all confusion was avoided; and 
if any visitor found himself in difficulties 
on his arrival, he had only his own im- 
providence to blame. 

As we passed through the town on our 
way from the station to our lodging, it 
was evident that Bayreuth was in festival 
attire. There was hardly a house from 
which garlands were not suspended, and 
flags flying; and though the fact that the 
Emperor of Germany was expected had 
certainly something to do with the appear- 
ance of the town, there is no doubt that 
the decorations were, to a considerable 
extent, in honour of the illustrious com- 
poser. 

It is hardly possible to imagine a greater 
contrast, than that existing between our 
ordinary London life, and the free-and-easy 
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Bohemian sort of existence which seemed 
to be the rule at Bayreuth. At almost 
any hour in the day crowds might have 
been seen in front of the variousrestaurants, 
taking their meals in the street, or drinking 
to an apparently unlimited extent of that 
excellent Bavarian beer, which seems to 
“cheer but not inebriate.” And here I 
must say, to the honour of the Germans, 
that though they appeared to be con- 
tinually drinking, I never, during my 
whole visit, saw a single person the worse 
for liquor. There was a most delightful 
absence of ceremoniousness among all pre- 
sent. There seems to be a sort of free- 
masonry among musicians; during my 
first day in Bayreuth I made the acquaint- 
ance, without any introduction, of at 
least half-a-dozen distinguished “ capell- 
meisters ” and musical critics. If a con- 
versation on the all-engrossing subject of 
Wagner was going on, it seemed a per- 
fectly natural thing to join in; and in no 
single instance was I met by a haughty 
stare, as if I had taken a liberty in in- 
truding. On the contrary, I always re- 
ceived a most cordial welcome, frequently 
accompanied by offers of beer; and many 
were the questions asked me as to the 
knowledge of Wagner and his music in 
England, and the attitude taken by our 
public with respect to his works. 

Such a gathering of musicians as that 
to be met with in Bayreuth has seldom, if 
ever, been seen. There was not a town of 
any importance in Germany which had 
not furnished its contingent; England was 
well represented ; France, Italy, Holland, 
Belgium, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Fin- 
land, all sent visitors. The number of 
Russians present was very large, not only 
from St. Petersburg and Moscow, but from 
such remote places as Kiew and Odessa. 
Even more surprising was it to learn that 
there were at least two or three hundred 
Americans present, who had crossed the 
Atlantic for the sole purpose of attending 
the performances. The-larger number of 
these came from Boston and New York, 
but there was at least one who had under- 
taken the journey from San Francisco. 
One or two enthusiasts had come from 
even greater distances. I heard of one 
gentleman who had travelled from China ; 
but his exploit was surpassed by that of 
another amateur, who had come all the 
way from Melbourne! 

The road leading from the town to the 
Wagner theatre is probably as hot and 
dusty a one as could be found in Europe. 





The supply of vehicles being somewhat 
limited, it was a matter of necessity for 
the larger number of visitors to walk up 
from the town; and as there is a mode- 
rately steep ascent for the whole distance, 
and the thermometer averaged from one 
hundred degrees to as much as one hun- 
dred and ten degrees Fahrenheit in the 
shade (that is, when any could be found, 
which was not often), our condition on 
reaching the theatre can be easily ima- 
gined. 

On our arrival there a lovely panorama 
extends itself before us, as we stand on 
the platform in front of the building. 
Immediately below us is the town of 
Bayreuth ; beyond, a gently - undulating 
and beautifully-wooded landscape, bounded 
by the gray heights of the distant Fichtel- 
gebirge, the mountain breezes from which 
temper the otherwise unbearable heat. 
Denser and denser grows the crowd as 
the hour for commencing approaches ; 
and one begins to wonder how it will be 
possible, within any reasonable time, to 
seat so many without confusion in the 
theatre. All this, however, has been 
foreseen and provided for by Wagner. 
Every seat in the place is numbered; 
there are twelve doors—six on each side 
of the theatre; and on each ticket is in- 
dicated the door by which the holder 
must enter to reach his seat. At a few 
minutes before the time for beginning, a 
flourish of trumpets is heard from the 
front of the theatre, as a summons to the 
audience to take their places; and then 
the excellence of the arrangements is seen. 
Without the least crushing, everyone finds 
his own door, and we walk in with no more 
trouble or discomfort than if we were 
entering our own houses. No man can 
pass in at the wrong entrance, because, 
through any other than the proper door, it 
is impossible to reach his seat. 

At last, then, we are fairly in the theatre, 
and can look about us to see what manner 
of building it is. The first thing that 
strikes us is the simplicity of its construc- 
tion. Here we have no spacious lobbies, 
no large crush-rooms. We enter the door, 
pass up some eight or ten stairs, and are 
in the pit at once. The interior of the 
theatre impresses us with a feeling of 
decided novelty. Here we see no rows 
of boxes, rising one above another. There 
are no seats, of any kind whatever, at the 
side of the house. It consists almost 
entirely of pit, or, to speak more correctly, 
of amphitheatre. From the stage, which 
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is about the size of that of Covent Garden, 
rise thirty rows of seats, each raised one 
step above that in front of it, so that every 
spectator commands an uninterrupted 
view of the stage. The rows of seats 
are curved, and the ground-plan resembles 
a half-opened fan, gradually widened to- 
wards the back of the house; the front 
rows containing thirty-two seats and the 
last fifty-eight. In all, the amphitheatre 
will seat one thousand three hundred and 
forty-five persons. At the back, and ex- 
tending along the whole end of the theatre, 
is the royal box, which will accommodate 
one hundred spectators, and above this is a 
small gallery, which contains two hundred 
and five “free seats,” which have been 
given to poor musicians, who were unable 
to afford fifteen pounds, the price of a ticket 
for one series of performances. Altogether, 
therefore, the theatre will seat one thousand 
six hundred and fifty persons; but itis very 
much larger than would be anticipated, 
because there is so much space not utilised 
in the ordinary way. The reason of the 
innovation in the arrangements is, that 
Wagner, to increase the scenic illusion, has 
decided to sink his orchestra so that it 
shall be altogether invisible, and the 
hearer’s attention shall not be distracted 
by the sight of the conductor’s stick, or 
the violin bows of the performers. If there 
were any raised boxes at the sides, their 
occupants would be able to look down 
into the orchestra; these boxes are there- 
fore altogether dispensed with. The theatre 
is lighted, not with a large chandelier hang- 
ing from the middle of the ceiling, but by 
two rows of gas-lamps—one half way up 
the buttresses projecting from the walls, 
and the other at the top of the same, just 
below the ceiling. 

Scarcely are we all in our places, when 
the Emperor of Germany and his suite 
enter the royal box. The audience rise to 
their feet, and receive him with a ‘“‘ Hoch!” 
which, in warmth and energy, reminds one 
of an English “Hurrah!” The Emperor, 
who looks wonderfully vigorous for an old 
man of eighty, steps forward and bows 
repeatedly. re soon as all are again 
seated, the trumpet-call is heard from 
the invisible orchestra, as a signal for 
silence. All the gas in the theatre is 
turned down, as. at an exhibition of dis- 
solving views, so that, except for the light 
from the stage, the house is in all but total 
darkness. There is a moment of intense 
expectation, and then from what Wagner 
calls the “mystic chasm” before the stage, 





the first notes of the music steal gently o 
the ear. 
It is not my intention here to describe 
either the marvellous drama, or the no 
less wonderful music, which, for four 
entire evenings, riveted the attention of 
the audience. Abundant details on these 
subjects have been furnished by our daily 
and weekly papers; the object of the pre- 
sent article is rather to give an account of 
what was to be seen than to enter on any 
criticism of the performances. It may, 
however, be said in passing that for truly 
wonderful finish, even in the smallest 
detail, no such performance has probably 
ever been seen on any stage. The cast 
of the work was remarkably fine, most 
of the first operatic singers in Germany 
taking part in it. The effect of the con- 
cealed orchestra was remarkable; the 
tone, without perceptibly losing in volume, 
seemed to be refined; while the fact that 
we could look immediately on to the stage 
was greatly favourable to the illusion. 
Perhaps the most striking feature of the 
whole work, at least to non-musicians, was 
the extraordinary mise-en-scéne. There is 
no dramatic work in existence which offers 
such apparently almost insuperable diffi- 
culties to the stage-manager and machinist 
as the “Ring des Nibelungen;” and the way 
in which these difficulties were overcome 
by Herr Brandt, of Darmstadt, who is 
reputed the greatest stage-machinist in 
Germany, was, at times, really marvellous. 
For instance, the first scene of the “ Rhein- 
gold,” the first part of the drama, is laid at 
the bottom of the Rhine. Above flow the 
waters, and in them we see the three Rhine- 
daughters swimming about like so many 
fish. Under ordinary circumstances this 
would probably not be difficult to repre- 
sent by means of lay-figures; but this 
could not be done in the present instance, 
as the Rhine-daughters have both to sing 
and act while swimming. Each per- 
former was, therefore, provided with an 
invisible framework attached to her body, 
and worked from behind the stage by 
machinery. Musicians, who were inti- 
mately acquainted with the whole piece, 
and each of whom had a copy of the score 
before him, moved these machines so as 
to correspond to the music in the orchestra ; 
and the effect of the whole was as striking 
as it was natural. The landscape paint- 
ings, executed by the Brothers Briickner, 
of Coburg, from designs by Hoffmann, the 
court painter of Vienna, were of very re- 
markable beauty, and wonderfully real; 
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but the most extraordinary feature of the 
whole, was the manner in which atmo- 
spheric effects were represented. The 
stage was lighted by no fewer than three 
thousand two hundred and forty-six gas- 
burners, some with white, and some with 
coloured flames; besides this, there was 
erected, at a distance of some fifty yards 
from the theatre, a building containing 
two large steam- boilers, from which, 
through metal pipes, steam was conveyed 
into the theatre, and then, by means of a 
network of india-rubber tubing, the vapour 
could either be diffused over the whole 
stage, or, being regulated by valves, made 
to appear at any part in which it was re- 
quired. It will give some idea of the 
elaborate nature of this apparatus to say 
that about three miles of cast and wrought 
iron tubing are used for it, and that it has 
cost six thousand pounds. The scenic 
illusion produced is so perfect that no 
description would convey an idea of it. 
Such sunrises and sunsets, with the most 
gradual and perfectly natural changes of 
colour, have probably never before been 
seen on any stage; while, by means of the 
reflection of coloured lights on the vapour 
of steam, most wonderful effects of fite 
were produced. In one scene the whole 
stage appeared to be one mass of flame; 
and I was told that some of the more 
nervous of the audience were really un- 
comfortable, and could hardly believe that 
it was only a deception. 

It must not be imagined, however, that 
the whole, or even the chief, interest of 
the work was spectacular; the extra- 
ordinary completeness with which it was 
put on the stage added, no doubt, largely 
to the effect; but it was the combination 
of the poem, music, and magnificent 
acting with the mise-en-scéne which made 
the great impression upon the andience. 
In accordance with Wagner's principles, 
there are no pauses in the music to allow 
of opportunities for applause; and though 
on one or two occasions the enthusiasm 
burst all bounds, and there was a mo- 
mentary, and, as it seemed, involuntary 
interruption, any such manifestations were 
immediately suppressed. It was only at 
the close of each act that those present 
had the opportunity of testifying to the 
delight which they had received from the 
performance. At the end of the first 
evening Wagner and the principal actors 
were called for, but in vain; for at least 
ten minutes the cries continued; still no 
one made his appearance on the stage; 





and it is characteristic of the self-abne- 
gating spirit with which the great artists 
approached their work, that on the second 
evening a notice, signed by Wagner, was 
posted in the theatre, requesting that 
neither he nor the artists might be called 
before the curtain, as they wished to 
appear only in the work itself. A similar 
spirit seemed to animate the audience. I 
was much amused at the enthusiasm of a 
German gentleman with whom I spoke. 
I had just remarked that I was glad there 
would be no opportunity for interruptions 
from applause during the performance, 
and he replied, in a most resolute manner, 
“If anybody ventures to make the least 
noise while the performance is going on, 
by Heaven, I'll kill him!” Both artists 
and opera-goers in this country might 
well take a lesson from Bayreuth. 

It was the universal opinion of all 
present, that it is in the highest degree 
improbable that any such perfect repre- 
sentation of the work can ever be seen 
again. Not only was such a vocal and 
instrumental force assembled as has pro- 
bably never been collected before —not 
only did the scenic arrangements sur- 
pass in magnificence anything that has 
ever been seen on the stage—but some 
six months were devoted to rehearsal, 
There were preliminary meetings last 
summer for three months; and nearly as 
long has been spent this year in preparation. 
The result has been a rendering of a most 
difficult work, which, for wonderful finish 
of every. detail, for absolute completeness 
in all respects, is without parallel, and of 
which none but those who were present 
can form even a remote idea. August, 
1876, will henceforth be a noteworthy 
date in the history of music and of the 
stage. 
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Txoven this grand merry-making at 
Joliffe’s Court was officially announced as 
to last but a fortnight, the family found 
it more magnificent to prolong the festivities 
by relays of visitors-—notably the county 
people, with whom they were now on more 
intimate terms—thus making their society 
like one of those “ pepper-pots” so well 
known in the West Indies, the food in 
which, though daily suffering loss by con- 
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sumption, is kept up to its full strength by 
regular additions. In this way there were 
people always coming and going, and even 
coming back. Butone morningofficial news 
was brought in that Sir Gilbert had retired 
from the representation of the county, and 
that the seat was vacant. He had conveyed 
notice of this to a squire of position, who 
it was determined by his brother squires 
should succeed him. But the lord of 
Joliffe’s Court, old Sam, was determined 
to “stand,” to spend money freely, and 
appeared at breakfast in great excitement. 

“‘ Papa was going to stand!” the ponies 
were henceforth to repeat to everyone; 
while Mrs. Pringle murmured the strain, 
but in more stately language: “Mr. 
Pringle was about to come forward for 
the county.” There were no bounds to 
the candidate’s extravagance, for, in ad- 
dition to his usual buffoonery, there was 
added an arrogance and self-sufficiency, 
as though he had already secured his 
election. 

“They ought to be glad to get a man 
of position and wealth,” he said, “instead 
of those starved, hungry, county men. I 
think we know how to keep pretty well, 
and do credit to the suffrages of the 
potwallopers. We've not done badly in 
this house, eh Brookfield ? ” 

Without furnishing the compliment 
demanded, that gentleman merely said : 

“But do you think the life will suit 
you? It’s very late to enter on such a 
wearying life.” 

“Oh, nonsense! You are not going to 
make me out an infirm old man, are you P 
You’re not quite so young yourself, my 
friend, as you'd have the young ladies 
believe !” 

“Indeed, no,” said the other, laughing. 

“ But wouldn’t your son be a more con- 
venient candidate ?” said Lord Garterley. 
“Tt seems more the sort of thing, you 
know. Eh, Miss Lacroix?” 

Old Sam’s brow contracted, his large 
mouth tightened; he looked spitefully at 
the young man, who said : 

“T am willing enough to come forward.” 

<I daresay you are, sir, and willing 
enough to take my place altogether. Better 
be content with what you have got. It’s 
more than you exactly deServe, for a 
gentleman on probation as you are.” 

“You appealed to Miss Lacroix,” said 
Mr. Brookfield, “on the point. What 
does she say ? ” 

That lady had, no doubt, time to reflect, 
for she said promptly enough : 





“T should not imagine that you,” 
turning to the son, “were at all suited 
for Parliament.” 

Mr. Brookfield turned away with a 
smile. 

* At all events,” he said to Sam, “ you 
will enliven the House with your jokes. 
It likes to have a funny personage. When 
the word goes round that ‘Pringle is up,’ 
everyone will come rushing from their 
dinners, the untasted morsel left upon the 
fork, to hear the torrent of jokes delivered 
in your best Shakespearean jester style.” 

“Yes,” said Sam, complacently, “I 
think that I will touch them up a bit.” 

“Don’t mind that encouragement,” said 
Miss Lacroix; “it may not be honestly 

ven.” 

“Eh? You think so?” said old Sam, 
the nasty expression coming back to his 
capacious mouth. 

From that day very busy times set in 
at Joliffe’s Court. The whole family and 
their guests could talk of nothing but 
Sam’s candidature, and in their several 
and utterly useless ways, devoted them- 
selves heart, hand, and soul to the task 
of bringing him in. The most amusing 
feature of the transaction was a meeting 
at the large school-room of the village, 
where Sam invited the constituents to 
meet him and “hear his views,” which 
he delivered from a platform, and which, 
it must be said, justified the worst fore- 
bodings of his friends. It was a most 
singular performance. ‘“ What I want,” 
said Sam, “is to sit for the ladies. Give 
me the bright eyes, the dimpled cheek, 
the rosy lip. That’s the sort of vote that 
I love—the Bo sex, as a French writer 
had called them. I want to be M.P. for 
the Bo sex, and if the Bo sex do their 
part, I shall be returned.” What were his 
principles? they would ask. ‘ Why, that 
every pretty girl in the parish should 
have a silk gown and smart bonnet to go 
to church in. That was his notion of a 
State Church, or of going to church in 
state. They mustn’t tell Mrs. Pringle 
(who was not present, anticipating some 
such exhibition) of his remarks, for 
between ourselves, she was uncommonly 
jealous, and I am afraid I sometimes give 
her very good cause to be jealous. He 
was proud, that is, he meant deeply 
penitent, to say so.” In which strain Sam 
continued for a full half-hour, to the 
surprise of a good number of his hearers, 
and certainly not to the improvement of 
his chances. 
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In the same strain, or vein, however, old 
Sam proceeded to stump the county, as it 
is called, not receiving the most favourable 
reception, or, at least, not a flattering one 
where he was favourably received. All 
the bumpkins laughed loudly at these 
extraordinary fooleries, while old Sam 
believed that he was making great way 
with the lieges. The family, like all the 
newly-rich folk who are in the hands of 
others, simpered pleasantly as they told 
how “ Papa was worn out canvassing,” 
and failed to see what a tremendously 
good joke it was considered in the county. 

“T am surprised,” said Mr. Brookfield 
before Miss Lacroix, “that some of those 
who profess to be friends of the family 
have not the courage to speak candidly to 
them of this most ridiculous proceeding. 
It is cruelty not to do so. I attempted it, 
and was duly snubbed for my pains.” 

“Tam one of the degraded beings you 
allude to,” she said, “ is it not so?” 

“ Well, the speech was meant for you,” 
he replied. 

“Tt does not strike me in that light,” 
she said, in her calm way. “There are a 
vast number of persons in the House of 
Commons that you would consider ludicrous 
and contemptible. ‘ Grimaldis’ you would 
call them.” 

He was a little put out at this turn. 
This was new. She was attacking him: 
But she had seen the cloud, and the next 
moment she was saying, in an appealing 
way, “Forgive me; I get exasperated 
sometimes; you lay yourself out so to 
mortify me. And I really don’t deserve 
any sympathy, or even curiosity.” 

She must have had the most persevering 
and confident of natures. 

“T must go and write my letters, or I 
shall lose the post,” he said, and with a 
bow left her. 

She looked after him, and said to herself : 
*‘ Then if her interest be damaged by this 
conduct it is he that is to blame. She 
will have to thank her protector for that. 
How dull, how blinded he is!” 

It has been mentioned that among the 
guests was a certain Miss Eglantine 
Newton—a curiously vivacious little 
creature—who lived a butterfly life, flut- 
tering away from one country-house to 
another, alighting on the little sprays of 
society. She was innocent, piquant to a 
degree; very coquettish, slight in figure 
and size; with a delicate complexion, 
and small features. But whatever were 
the gifts of this sunshiny being, her 





chief merit was in smoothing away the 
rigid, natural contrariety that must have 
existed between herself and her years, for, 
alas ! she counted over some fifty summers! 
She was, in short, “a young thing,” who 
seemed to have made a pact with Time, 
disdaining the advances of “that annoyin 
old man;” and by cultivating a youth o 
manner, as well as of speech—a youth of 
limb, of laughter, and the rest—had really 
contrived to make herself accepted in this 
juvenile capacity. Of course this cost her 
extraordinary fatigue, and it was ceaseless 
trouble to sustain her character. But she 
never flagged an instant, and was per- 
petually in motion, both in mind and 
body. She always dressed, too, in the 
gayest colours, and her costume seemed 
to hint at a sort of school-girl airiness. 
As she almost lived at country-houses, 
she was universally known; and the more 
profane christened her “ Eggy Newton,” or 
“The Newt.” She would sing and dance, 
and act plays, and, above all, “ gush” and 
oe when “people were cross to her.” 

his engaging young thing was “ the life 
and soul”—at least, such was her own 
portrait—of every company; and she fell 
desperately in love and flirted, exactly as 
young girls did. 

When Mr. Brookfield appeared, she 
was, as it were, entranced : 

“What a noble, commanding face! Oh 
what a man, my dears! And such a 
musical voice! Oh, he shall be mine, and 
nobody shall interfere with me!” This 
was a favourite expression of hers, and 
enormous had been the number of persons 
she had thus worshipped. 

Before many evenings were over, “ The 
Newt” had tripped over to Mr. Brookfield— 
her little person was arrayed in gauze or 
tulle of the most diaphanous kind—taking 
with her a little cushion, on which she sat 
down at his feet. 

“May I sit here?” said Eggy, innocently. 
“T won’t interrupt, if you'll only let me 
look up at your face while you speak.” 

“ Certainly,” said he, good-humouredly ; 
“only you have chosen a very inconvenient 
position. Let me get you a chair.” 

“No, no, no,” she protested; “ unless 
it’s an excuse to get rid of me.” 

“Just as you please,” and he resumed 
his conversation where he had left it off. 
But the fixed gaze of the curious little 
being at his feet, the old face on the 
juvenile figure, and the drollery of the 
situation, was too much for him, and he 
burst inte a roar of laughter. 
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“T can’t go on,” he said; “it must be 
@ chair.” 

“You don’t like to be worshipped,” she 
said, reproachfully. 

“T have never been luckyenough to know 
the feeling.” 

On going to bed Miss Eggy would 
insist that nobody but Mr. Brookfield 
should bring her her candle. As he held 
it out to her, lighted, she looked up into 
his face with a sort of wistful, trusting 
expression. 

“ Well,” he said, “ what is it now?” 

“ Only—but you wouldn’t——” 

“Probably not,” he answered. “You 
hit me off admirably. ‘I wouldn’t’ has 
always been my war-cry.” 

“Well, let me whisper it,” said the 
elderly ingénue; “not that I would mind 
anybody hearing it—I should be proud.” 

“No, no,” said he, rather alarmed, “ it 
must be our little secret.” 

“ Well, stoop down;” and she whispered 
to him. 

He looked impatient; then shook his head. 

“We shan’t be friends,” he said, “if you 
go on in that way.” 

Eggy, however, told her female friends 
that all she had asked was to be allowed 
to “kiss his clever hand.” 

From the very first Eggy Newton had 
taken a dislike to Miss Lacroix, principally 
because she noted a sarcastic smile upon 
her face as she went through her perform- 
ance. She soon learned, too, that of the 
whole party Miss Lacroix was, perhaps, 
the only one disinclined to accept the 
fiction of her being juvenile. This was 
exhibited on one special occasion when 
Lord Garterley was calling for a game of 
lawn-tennis, at which it was his delight to 
score—with both eyes and mouth open— 
and an eagerness, as though he wished to 
catch the balls with the latter organ. 

“None but the young people are to 
come,” he cried out. 

“But Miss Newton must,” said Miss 
Lacroix; “or she may look on at least.” 
This affront had never been forgiven. From 
that time the vivacious ingénue seemed par- 
ticularly to watch her. Mr. Brookfield had 
those conversations which have been re- 
corded ; and whenever she saw the pair 
thus engaged would flutter down and perch 
near them. She watched them carefully 
with a jealous care, and seemed to have 
taken it into her head that “ Miss Lacroix 
was laughing at her.” 

Some persons had now begun to remark 
that young Mr. Pringle was fond of little 





short walks down to the Joliffe Arms, 
whence he would return much flushed 
and thick in his utterance. 

“ Aye,” said his father, whose dislike to 
him seemed to have been intensified, “‘ he 
has learned fine pot-house habits. That’s 
a creditable successor to be in this place— 
a hopeful son and heir indeed!” 

In less excitable moments the son would 
seek Miss Lacroix, and appeared to take 
pains that his attentions should not be 
noticed. What was the character of the 
confidences that he favoured her with could 
not be guessed; but it is certain that she 
told him that, after a short stay, it was his 
duty to return to London and join his wife. 
This he might now do, as all had ‘been 
accommodated with the lawyers of the 
family, and old Sam had agreed to give 
an allowance. On so happy an occasion 
Mr. Pringle hurried up to town to be 
himself the bearer of the good news. 


CHAPTER LXII. PH@BE DESOLATE. 


Puese had been wondering and wonder- 
ing at the strange proceedings by which 
she was interdicted from enjoying what 
was her lawful home. After the first 
exhilaration on the resumption of ease and 
comfort, there came suspense and doubt. 
She was not a pariah—a disgraced being 
—to be thus excluded. There was her 
great box, and there were some new 
dresses. She was quite ready to go down 
and take her part in the festivities. But 
Mr. Pringle seldom wrote, and when he 
did write, wrote shortly, and to the one 
strain: “The family would not receive 
her yet; they must wait; trust to time 
and the various chances which might 
turn up.” At which mark of contempt 
Phoebe’s delicately-cut lip would quiver. 
She could not understand it. 

Phoebe was enchanted to see her husband 
when, at last, he returned to her. 

“Now we shall go back together! ” she 
cried. 

“Nothing of the kind,” he said; “ but 
my people have behaved most liberally. 
You ought to be eternally obliged to 
them. Only fancy—seven hundred a 
year! That's to be the allowance.” 

“Oh!” cried Pheebe, in delight, “ we can 
do all sorts of things with that. But,” 
suddenly turning grave, “why did you 
stay away from me so long? Do you 
know what I have been afraid of,” she 
added, innocently; “that there has been 
some young lady there—someone you have 
been flirting with ? ” 


Qh. 
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This unintentional speculation brought 
the colour to Mr. Pringle’s cheek. 

“Why should you think that P” he said. 
“Oh no! we had a pleasant house—a 
number of people ; and, of course, I made 
myself as agreeable as I could.” 

“Who was there?” asked Phebe, 
shortly. “ Tell me all the names.” 

He mentioned them, and, last of all, 
in a rather hurried fashion, named Miss 
Lacroix. 

“Who is she? ” said Phoebe, quickly. 

“Oh, a sort of companion for the 
girls,” he said, turning away his head—an 
action that’Phoebe did not notice, though 
her mother did. 

“What an odd name!” said Phosbe. 
“Ts she French or English ?” 

He grew nervous at this question, par- 
ticularly as he felt the mother’s eye upon 
him. It would never do that Phobe 
should find out that her old friend and 
enemy had come forward in this curious 
way, so he answered, impatiently, “ Oh, I 
don’t know. HowcanI tell?” Then he 
eagerly turned to unfold his news. As 
for the amount which the “ governor” 
was to allow them, Phebe could not 
tell whether to think it magnificent 
or the extreme of meanness. Her little 
soul had no standards to measure things 
by, and she took her opinions from 
those sagacious minds about her who had 
plain and decided opinions. It might 
seem, certainly, a large sum to her, and a 
smile was beginning to hover about her 
eyes. But her mother said that “it was 
beggarly. People with such fortunes 
should be ashamed of giving a pittance 
like that.” 

Phoebe, hearing this bold language, grew 
grave; she detested shabbiness of every 

escription. Her lips were curling at 
this affront. 

“ Don’t let us take it,” she said; “ they 
must be made to give us more. I’ll speak 
to old Sam myself. What day am I to go 
down?” 

“ Oh, not for a long time yet.” 

“Not fora long time P ” said her mother. 
“What work is this P No one ever heard of 
such athing. Who is at the bottom of it ?” 

“T am sure I can’t say,” said he. 

“Then you ought to say. To let your 
wife be insulted in such a way! I wonder 
at your want of spirit! You ought never 
to have set foot in the place until she was 
admitted with you.” 

“How can I help it? We must only 
wait a little until they come round.” 





“T am going to take Phobe for a week 
to the sea-side, poor child! She wants 
change. You come too.” 

“Oh, I have to go back,” he said, “ to- 
morrow.” 

The mother fixed her eyes on him. 

“Go back to-morrow? Why?” 

“Oh, because—— Well, I am the eldest 
son, and I’ve to entertain the people. They 
expect me.” 

. Dawson said no more; but that 
steady, searching look made Mr. Pringle 
feel uncomfortable. 

“You will be glad to hear,” she said, 
“that Tom will soon be in town.” 

He stamped with impatience, answering 
not the words, but the ellipsis. 

“What is that to me? I won't see 
him, or listen to any of his low, vulgar 
bullyings. If any more of this goes on, 
it will have to come to an end—setting a 
fellow like that at me, if everything isn’t 
to your liking! I know who puts him up 
to this; and if it isn’t stopped, it will be 
worse——” 

“Don’t make such a fool of yourself— 
threatening your poor wife in this way. 
You needn’t see my son, if you don’t like. 
What does all this mean, pray ?” 

“Oh, you know well enough——” he 
began. 

“Oh! I know! Well, yes. Only it 
would be prudent not to awaken Tom’s 
suspicions. He is so devoted to his darli 
sister that he might take it into his head 
to go down o 

“Do you know it would be a capital 
plan, mamma! Tom is so wise; he would 
settle everything.” 

Here . Pringle turned pale and 
red alternately ; for he felt that if Tom 
did go down, he would not “ settle every- 
thing,” but he would certainly find out a 
good deal, and give it the worst colouring. 
He had a good mind to checkmate “the 
whole set”—for he was beginning to look 
on them all as a league of opponents 
banded against him—by a bold defiance, 
and by telling them openly of the cause 
that detained him. Perhaps, indeed, this 
bold coup might have been successful, but 
Mr. Pringle had not the courage to try it. 

However, Mrs. Dawson’s suspicions were 
aroused, and she was convinced that there 
was some influence at work, other than 
that of difficulties made by the family, 
which were working to prevent her child’s 
return to the home where she was entitled 
to be. 

It would be necessary to act cautiously 
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and delicately; perhaps, so cautiously 
as not to act at all. For she felt that it 
would be impossible to gain an entrance 
to Joliffe’s Court, and that there was no 
means of doing so. She was determined, 
however, that she would not wait very 
much longer, and that by some means or 
other her child should be placed in her 
proper position. And with this resolve 
she went into the country for a few days, 
to prepare herself, as it were, for the 
coming struggle. 

Phoebe was too low-spirited to go with 
her, and piteously begged to be allowed to 
stay at home. She was a nervous, flutter- 
ing little soul; very excitable, with the 
feverishness of mind which so often leads 
to a feverishness of body. This perpetual 
strain and expectancy had the most wear- 
ing effect; her mother, with an effusion of 
affection, was too busy to note symptoms, 
though, when any illness came, she would 
be the, most devoted of nurses, and, it 
must be added, the “‘fussiest.”” Our Phoebe 
at first fretted, then began to pine and 
languish. This current of “crosses” and 
ill-luck began to tell upon her. She was 
left alone in the dreary, weary lodgings, 
with no one to speak to but the servants. 
She had no companions with whom she 
might prattle all her thoughts—pleasant 
or distressing, as the case might be—and 
thus find enjoyment or relief. No one 
would have guessed from her bright eye 
that she was ill; from the “ gameness” of 
her nature she disdained to let it be seen 
that she was in this fevered or nervous 
state. The feeling was gaining on her 
every hour that she had lost her hold on 
“his” affections, and that her life in 
future was to furnish dismal evidence of 
this mistake. 

And yet this long period of desertion 
was not without its effecton Phabe. She 
was, as it were, thrown in upon herself, 
and made to reflect. In her case the 
“uses of adversity” became more or less 
“sweet.” First, the sense of blank dis- 
appointment began to work; the delicate 
bloom of romance which had lain on the 
surface of her delicate nature was being 
rudely brushed away. She was seeing life 
in all its hard, rough outlines. This was 
a new and painful revelation, and, indeed, 
had much to do with her illness. She 
had set out on life as though it were to 





be a sort of delicious dream, or some- 
thing like the transformation scene of a 
Christmas pantomime. She had conceived 
that there would be no difficulty as to 
“paying;” that the goods of the earth 
were to come to her without trouble; 
that when such an ugly thing as a bill 
arrived, it represented the money with 
which it was to be paid, as a matter 
of course, just as a bank-note did sove- 
reigns.. Then there were sicknesses and 
sorrows; but these were to be read of and 
compassionated at a distance, but could 
not, in the nature of things, touch her. 
Above all, there was to be no such thing 
for her as that grim, practical being, “ her 
husband,” but a lover always—that tender, 
romantic being, with youth ever on his 
shoulders, and ever devoted to her. 

It was this last disenchantment that had 
chilled her heart, and almost made hershiver 
as she thought of it. The delicate silver 
cords were snapped. What had taken the 
place of the unsubstantial image was always 
before her—-a cruel, uncongenial man, 
always harsh to her, and, as she had begun 
to believe, actually hating her. Here 
was the shock, here the pang. Again and 
again it came back upon her, piercing 
her little soul as with a sharp dagger. 
The thousand instances—first of coldness, 
then of cruel speech, then of plain, open 
dislike—would come back to her again 
and again, and with it a feeling that all 
was closed for her ; that there was nothing 
to look to—nothing to hope for. 

But, as we said, this cruel chastening 
had its fruit, and this perpetual discussion 
within herself, and continued speculation 
upon what had occurred, led to the 
hardening of such purpose as was in her 
little soul. The thought that most preyed 
upon her was that she had given away 
her affections, and that they were lost to 
her for ever. 

Then it was that with a pining, wistful 
longing, she thought of the generous, 
manly heart, which she knew had such an 
interest in her, and which had already 
helped her in so chivalrous a style. It 
was some pleasure to her to think of that 
night, and the memory of it often came 
back to her. But he, too, had deserted 
her like all the rest, or, like all the rest, 
set her down as a child. Poor child, 
poor Phoebe ! 
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